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Space will not permit an exhaustive treatment of the numerous books, 
articles, and pamphlets which have come from the press during the past 
twelve months or so, purporting to contain material for the betterment of 
both the subject-matter and the teaching of civics, and some other of the 
social studies in one or more of the last six grades of the public schools. Under 
these circumstances it becomes necessary either to make selections from the 
whole mass or to take types, and either to give all that has appeared under 
each or to select the most helpful from a number. In this discussion it seems 
most worth while to exhaust certain types and select the best from others. 
The types included herein are: committee reports, books and articles on the 
teaching of civics, and material adapted to local conditions. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEES 

The year 1916 will go down as an important one in the history of the 
teaching of the social studies in the junior and senior high schools, because 
three important committees made reports during this year. In a book of 284 
pages appeared the report of a committee of the American Political Science 
Association on the methods of studying and teaching government, pursued in 
American schools, colleges, and universities. 1 In a pamphlet of 63 pages on 
The Social Studies in Secondary Education 2 a committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association made known its views on these important studies; and in a 
similar form was published Five Hundred Practical Questions by a special com- 
mittee of the New England History Teachers' Association. 3 

In 1908 there was printed in the Proceedings of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association the report of the Committee of Five of this organization. This 
report centered about the following phases of civic instruction in secondary 
schools: number of students enrolled and the time given to the subject, the 
nature of the course and plan of instruction, the teacher, the textbook, and the 

1 Haines and others, The Teaching of Government. Macmillan, 1916. 

2 A. W. Dunn (secretary), The Social Studies in Secondary Education, Bulletin, 
1916, No. 28. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

3 Five Hundred Practical Questions in Economics for Use in the Secondary Schools. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1916. 
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school library. After a brief period of three years another committee was 
appointed by this same association to supplement and add to the scope of the 
report. It is the report of this latter committee that is under review. Besides 
a very suggestive section on "Recent Progress in the Teaching of Government," 
there are parts devoted to a report on the teaching of civics in secondary schools, 
the course of study, report on the teaching of political science in colleges and 
universities, and an appendix containing the report of state committees on the 
teaching of civics in elementary and secondary schools, the first one and the 
last two being of little practical importance. This, however, is not saying that 
they lack historical value. Indeed, a few years hence we shall be glad to have 
this material in the form in which it appears in the report for purposes of com- 
parison. 

The section on the course of study contains suggestions as to the subject- 
matter and methods of approach to the study of government in both the ele- 
mentary and the secondary schools, and rather complete bibliographies on 
methods of teaching and books for both texts and references. The course sug- 
gested for Grades I-III aims to lay the foundation for good citizenship by 
developing in the children such civic virtues as obedience, cleanliness, orderli- 
ness, honesty, courage, and the like, as applied to the home and school; and 
that for Grades IV- VI emphasizes community service, especially that rendered 
by those who furnish food, water, clothing, shelter, fuel, and medical aid. 
The course for the junior high school centers around fifteen topics which are 
outlined briefly in the report. 1 The course suggested for the senior high school 
deals wholly with state and federal government. An outline, which merely 
aims to suggest a method of approach, is presented for both phases of this work. 
On the whole, the report is of considerable value and is well worth a careful 
perusal by civics teachers in both junior and senior high schools. 

The pamphlet on The Social Studies in Secondary Education is made up of 
four parts, namely, Introduction; "Social Studies for Seventh, Eighth, and 
Ninth Years"; "Social Studies for the Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Years"; 
and "Standards, Preparation of the Teacher, and Text Material." A brief 
summary of each of these follows. 

The Introduction is largely concerned with presenting the point of view 
of the committee and a general outline of social studies for secondary schools. 
Four things are emphasized in the point of view: viz., social studies require 
socialization; the immediate needs of the pupils should determine the selection 
of topics and the organization of the subject-matter; detailed outlines of 
courses tend to fix instruction in stereotyped forms; and effective social 
training in the high school demands that more consideration be given to its 
organic continuity with the work of the elementary school in the same field. 

1 With one exception these topics are the same as those prepared and worked out 
in detail in a pamphlet published by the United States Bureau of Education to which 
attention is called elsewhere in this article. 
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The "cycle" plan of organizing the courses in the social studies in the junior and 
senior high schools is proposed, the first cycle consisting of geography, Euro- 
pean history, American history, and civics; the second, of European history, 
American history, and problems of democracy — social, economic, and political. 

The social studies proposed for the seventh, eighth, and ninth years are 
geography and European history, each to be given one-half year in the seventh, 
civics being taught as a phase of both; or European history, one year, both 
geography and civics being taught as phases of history; in the eighth year, 
American history and civics, each one-half year, geography to be taught 
incidentally to history; in the ninth year, civics, making much use of history. 
The major part of the discussion in this section is devoted to the one and one- 
half years' work in civics, the subject which seems to interest the committee 
most. 

For the senior-high-school course, the committee recommends one year of 
European history approximately to the end of the seventeenth century, one 
or one-half year of European history since the foregoing date, one or one-half 
year of American history since the seventeenth century, and one or one-half 
year of a study of the problems of American democracy. As to the organi- 
zation of the subject-matter within the history course, the topical or problem 
method and the selection of topics with reference to the pupils' immediate inter- 
ests as well as to their general social significance are recommended. Concrete 
examples are given illustrating how these two things may be done. The 
bulk of the discussion in this section is devoted to history, the course in the 
problems of democracy receiving but four and one-half pages. 

Standards for testing the value of civics instruction are presented in the 
last section. Five standards are stated with little comment. Some suggestions 
on the preparation of the teacher and text material are also included here. It 
is the opinion of the committee that there will be no lack of suitable textbooks 
when once we find out what we want to do. As a whole, the report is very 
stimulating and well worth the careful attention of anyone interested in the 
betterment of the subject-matter and the methods of instruction in the social 
studies in junior and senior high schools. 

The pamphlet, Five Hundred Practical Questions in Economics for Use in 
the Secondary Schools, submitted by the committee of the New England His- 
tory Teachers' Association, has value for at least two groups of teachers. The 
teacher of high-school economics will find it valuable in standardizing the 
material and rationalizing the method of teaching this subject, and those inter- 
ested in working out a course in the problems of democracy as suggested by 
the Committee on Social Studies will find the questions helpful guides in 
selecting the economic material for this course. The definiteness of this report 
enhances its usefulness. After reading it in connection with the two fore- 
going, one feels that their value is lessened by a lack of what this one contains 
as its chief characteristic. 
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BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON CIVICS AND THE TEACHING OF CIVICS 

One book 1 and one pamphlet 2 should be included in this review, even 
though neither appeared in 1016. 

Miss Hill's book is both theoretical and practical, the former phase treat- 
ing the problems of civics teaching and the latter offering practical suggestions 
for the teaching of civics. Twenty-four suggestive lessons are worked out in 
some detail in the practical part of the book. Even though a teacher may 
not use the same topics as herein suggested, she will find many things in these 
outlined lessons which are applicable to topics other than those proposed by 
Miss Hill. 

The Teaching of Community Civics by Barnard and others is in reality a 
supplement to the report of the Committee on Social Studies. The pamphlet 
is made up of a section on aims and methods in the teaching of community 
civics, one on suggested treatment of the elements of welfare, and one on 
bibliographical suggestions. The second is of most value to teachers. It 
contains enough material for all the work usually done in community civics 
by an eighth grade. No teacher of civics in the junior high school should be 
without this valuable pamphlet. 

To the already existing list of texts in community civics adapted to junior 
high-school students, three were added during the past year. These include 
one by Field and Nearing, 3 one by McCarty, Swan, and McMullen, 4 and one 
by John A. Lapp. 5 All these books are more or less along the same line as 
Dunn's The Community and the Citizen, which first appeared in 1907 and was 
revised and enlarged in 1914. 

The text by Field and Nearing is especially adapted to schools in rural 
communities. It is well illustrated with scenes of country life. Furthermore, 
the exercises for investigation and discussion, questions for study and review, 
and the subjects of the majority of the chapters have to do with the country and 
country life. The unique feature of the book by McCarty and others is the 
emphasis placed on the historical phase of the topics treated. For example, 
the chapter on "Why We Vote in Parties" is immediately preceded by one on 
"The Industrial Revolution and the Ballot," which in reality is a part of the 
first-mentioned chapter; the chapter on "Justice" begins with a discussion of 
the wager of battle, and the one on "Education" with vocational education in 
the Middle Ages. The practical questions at the end of each chapter are sug- 
gestive and more or less helpful; and the appendix of 72 pages contains material 
of some value for illustrative purposes. 

1 Mabel Hill, The Teaching of Civics. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. 
3 Barnard and others, The Teaching of Community Civics, United States Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1915. No. 23. 

3 Community Civics. Macmillan, 1916. 

4 An Elementary Civics. Thompson, Brown & Co., 1916. 

5 Our America: The Elements of Civics. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1916. 
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Lapp says that the object of his book is to teach government as it is 
organized and conducted. To do this he employs the methods of community 
civics. Instead of placing so much emphasis, however, on the local com- 
munity as is done in some other texts, the book aims to emphasize the work of 
the state and nation along with that of the local community in dealing with 
such elements of welfare as health and education. If a teacher is looking for a 
text on which to base the work proposed for the first half of the ninth year by 
the Committee on Social Studies, he should examine Lapp's book before 
deciding the matter. 

The Committee on Social Studies recommends a course in vocational 
enlightenment for the last half of the ninth year. A text for such a course has 
recently appeared. 1 Among other things this book presents a detailed study 
of the most important life vocations primarily for boys. 2 Mr. Wheatley's 
experience with a course in vocational enlightenment in the schools of Middle- 
town, Connecticut, enabled him to co-operate in writing a book of much prac- 
tical value. 

A few practical articles on the teaching of civics appeared in the current 
educational journals during 1916. Those of most value contained descriptions 
of courses in actual operation. Superintendent Horton's article, 3 which 
appeared early in the year, is an explanation of the origin, background, general 
principles, and aims as they relate to the course in the high school at Misha- 
wawka, Indiana. An outline of the course is also given, as well as a rather 
complete bibliography. The course, as it is now a(iministered, is even more 
up to date than when Mr. Horton wrote his article. Byron Legg has charge 
of the work, and information concerning it may be had from him. 

The problem of adapting civics to the needs of pupils in special courses is 
one with which teachers are struggling just now. How one school is solving 
this problem is described in a recent article by R. D. Leonard, 4 of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. The course herein described was organized after a careful 
survey of the needs and interests of the boys to whom it was to be given. The 
majority of the work outlined deals with civic conditions and activities. 
Health, education, recreation, and the like, are organized into units and carried 
along at the same time by means of an outline in the form of a spiral. Nine 
levels are included in the spiral. They are arranged according to the prin- 
ciples — from the simple to the complex, and from the known to the unknown. 
It is necessary to read this entire article before one can get a working notion 

1 Gowin and Wheatley, Occupations. Ginn & Co., 1916. 

3 Books of a similar nature which appeared earlier are: Weaver's Vocations for 
Girls, and Profitable Vocations for Boys. A. S. Barnes Co., 1913 and 1915. 

3 "Standards for Community Civics," History Teachers' Magazine, February, 
1916. 

4 "Civics, as Taught in the New Bedford Industrial School," Education, October, 
1916. 
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of how this spiral scheme is employed. The course as described is very inter- 
esting both in method of procedure and in subject-matter. 

While making civics practical in an industrial school for boys might seem 
somewhat difficult, the problem becomes more complex when thought of in 
connection with a high school for girls. In an article 1 which appeared last 
spring, Miss Mable Skinner tells how she is solving this problem in a large 
girls' school. The course herein described is one year in length, the first semes- 
ter centering around such topics as the family and the state as institutions, 
and problems of a housekeeper and parent, wage-earner, industry, communities, 
and the nation. The work is made concrete by visits, surveys, debates, note- 
books, and the bulletin board. One must read the article to get a clear con- 
ception of what Miss Skinner is really doing. 

Before passing to the next section of this discussion, mention must be made 
of one other article, 2 which describes things as they are actually done. A new 
civics course has recently been worked out for the elementary schools of Phila- 
delphia. The work for the first six grades has been published. 3 While Mr. 
Barnard describes the work of these grades in his article, he also mentions that 
for Grades VII and VIII. From his description one concludes that Phila- 
delphia is willing to accept and adopt the course proposed for these grades 
by the Committee on Social Studies. If one is familiar with these proposals, 
little would be gained in the reading of Mr. Barnard's article. 

CIVICS MATERIAL ADAPTED TO LOCAL CONDITIONS 

The cities that have done something worth while along this line are Newark, 
New Jersey, Cincinnati, Ohio, and New Orleans, Louisiana. Of these three 
cities, Newark is easily the leader. Besides A Short History of Newark, there 
has been prepared and published for the use of teachers a manual called Newark 
in the Public Schools of Newark, and forty or more pamphlets dealing with such 
subjects as the public-school system of Newark playgrounds, Newark city 
government, and the like, which may be used by both teachers and pupils. 
Here is a city that has solved the biggest problem relative to the teaching 
of community civics. What Newark has done, other cities will have to do or 
be content with a mediocre type of such work. 

Cincinnati and New Orleans have solved this problem in a somewhat 
different way. The Citizens' Book contains the necessary material for a rather 
thorough study of Cincinnati, and The New Orleans Book the same sort of 
material for a study of that city. Both of these books were copyrighted last 

'"Civics as Taught in the Washington Irving High School, New York City," 
National Municipal Review, April, 1016. 

* J. L. Barnard, "Training in the Schools for Social Efficiency," Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, LXVII (September, 1916). 

3 The Course of Study in Civics — Grades I to VII. Central Press Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1016. 
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year. The one on Cincinnati is almost a model in make-up and content. It 
contains four chapters on history, the one on pioneer life being of great value, 
and eighteen on such topics as the people of the city, public health, police 
department, fire prevention and extinction, education, art, music, recreation, 
and the like. The New Orleans Book contains much the same sort of material 
as that found in The Citizens' Book; yet, if one desires a model for working up 
similar material for his own city, the latter seems more desirable. Both books 
can be purchased through The American City, 87 Nassau Street, New York 
City. 

All the material that has been mentioned in this brief review can be had 
at small expense, no one item costing much more than one dollar. If a civics 
teacher desires to reorganize her work and make it fully up to date, she will 
do well to secure all the material mentioned above, and peruse it with much 
care. Since the writer has read the whole of practically every book, article 
and pamphlet mentioned herein, he can speak with considerable confidence 
as to the value of the contents of each. 



The Experimental Determination of Mental Discipline in School Studies. 

By Harold Ordway Rtjgg, Ph.D. Baltimore: Warwick & York. 

In this study on the transfer of training from one field to another Dr. Rugg 
gives experimental proof of such transfer and thus relieves the "dogma of 
formal discipline" of some of the disfavor into which it has been cast by less 
exhaustive experimenters. He summarizes all the studies that have been 
made in this field and, using them as a foundation, builds a new superstructure 
that is scientific and illuminating. The large number of persons, "the train- 
ing group," to which he gave the various tests, the elapse of time between the 
beginning of the experiment and its conclusion, the "control group," for 
absolute check on the experiment, and the natural conditions under which the 
various tests were given, all contribute to inspire confidence in the conclusions 
which the author makes. 

No student of education doubts the transfer of training from one field 
to a closely allied field; neither is there a question regarding the "spread" of 
training to less closely allied fields having "common elements." Dr. Rugg, 
however, sets out to discover whether there is a transfer to fields totally differ- 
ent from the one in which the training is given. He has made a real contri- 
bution to our educational literature. 

The problem to which he addresses himself is threefold: (1) Does improve- 
ment in one ability spread to other abilities ? (2) If so, how far does it spread ? 
(3) Through what agencies does it spread ? 

Dr. Rugg's solution of the problem is that while the study was made of 
visualization in descriptive geometry the ability is transferred to solving 
problems of a completely non-geometrical nature, that the amount of transfer 
is dependent upon general scholastic ability to "conceptualize," and that the 



